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GOOD SHOW: GEORGE WASHINGTON PLAYS 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Pauline Maier 


George Washington. The Papers of George Washington. Charlottesville: Uni- 
versity Press of Virginia. W. W. Abbot, ed. Colonial Series: 1748-August 1755, 
vol. 1. 1983. xxviii + 390 pp. Illustrations, notes, and index. $35.00; August 
1755-April 1756, vol. 2. 1983. xxiv + 385 pp. Notes and index. $35.00. Phi- 
lander D. Chase, ed. Revolutionary War Series: June-September 1775, vol. 1. 1985. 
xxvii + 513 pp. Illustrations, notes, and index. $35.00; September-December 
1775, vol. 2. 1987. xxvii + 671 pp. Illustrations, notes, and index. $47.50. 
Dorothy Twohig, ed. Presidential Series: September 1788-March 1789, vol. 1. 
1987. xxiv + 511 pp. Maps, notes, and index. $37.50; April-June 1789, vol. 2. 
1987. xxiii + 533 pp. Notes and index. $37.50. 

George Washington. The Diaries of George Washington. Charlottesville: Uni- 
versity Press of Virginia. Donald Jackson and Dorothy Twohig, eds. Julyl786- 
December 1789, vol. 5. 1979. xvi + 559 pp. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, 
and index. $37.50; January 1790-December 1799, vol. 6, 1979. xvii + 554 pp. 
Maps, Illustrations, notes, bibliography, and index. $37.50. 

George Washington. The Journal of the Proceedings of the President, 1793-1797. 
Dorothy Twohig, ed. Charlottesville: University Press of Virginia, 1981. xvii 
+ 393 pp. Notes and index. $37.50. 

John E. Ferling. The First ofMen: A Life of George Washington. Knoxville: Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Press, 1988. xiii + 598 pp. $39.95. 

Paul K. Longmore. The Invention of George Washington. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1988. x 4- 337 pp. Appendix, abbreviations, notes, se- 
lected bibliography, and index. $25.00. 

By 1969, when work began on a comprehensive modern edition of the papers 
of George Washington, the first volume of Julian Boyd's The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson had been in print for almost two decades. Early volumes in the newly 
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edited papers of Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Alexander Hamilton, and 
James Madison had also begun to appear. Why was Washington so low on 
the list of major eighteenth-century figures whose papers were so collected 
and memorialized? 

W. W. Abbot, editor of The Papers of George Washington, offers one expla- 
nation: many of Washingtons papers were already in print. As recently as 
1940 John C. Fitzpatrick had published a thirty-nine volume edition of The 
Writings of George Washington, and earlier collections had been published lin- 
der the editorship of Worthington C. Ford (fourteen volumes, 1889-1903) and 
Jared Sparks (twelve volumes, 1837). Abbot's answer is not entirely satisfac- 
tory, however, since older editions, still serviceable to scholars, were also 
available of the Adams, Franklin, Jefferson, and Madison papers. 

Washingtons importance was never at issue; and in the end the project 
was undertaken in part from a conviction that it was "deserved." His signif- 
icance was recognized relatively early: by 1778, well before Washingtons vic- 
tory at Yorktown, his Service at the constitutional Convention, or his presi- 
dency, Americans referred to him, Paul Longmore reports, as "the Father of 
His Country" (Longmore, p. 204). Washington, however, never caught the 
imagination of later Americans so powerfully as, say, Jefferson or Lincoln; 
and our difficulty in warming to him, along with certain peculiarities of his 
writings, might help explain the tardiness in commissioning a new edition of 
his papers. Biographies of Washington have been written by several modern 
scholars, including Douglas Southall Freeman, James Thomas Flexner, and 
Marcus Cunliffe; but the myth of Washington, its evolution and meaning, has 
been as repeatedly and usefully studied as his life— by Garry Wills in Cincin- 
natus: George Washington and the Enlightenment (1984), Jay Fliegelman in Prodi- 
gals and Pilgrims: The American Revolution against Patriarchal Authority, 1750- 
1800 (1982), and Lawrence J. Friedman in Inventors ofthe Promised Land (1975), 
whose chapter on Washington, "The Flawless American," has the same sub- 
title as the title of Longmore' s new book. The existence of that myth is critical 
to what might be called our Washington problem, which Edmund S. Morgan 
described in The Genius of George Washington (1980): with Washington, far more 
than with other major figures in American history, Morgan noted, we have 
enormous difficulty "pushing past the image to find the man" (Morgan, p. 
5). Can we find him in his papers? 

Those papers are so massive that the editors decided against publishing a 
Single, continuous, successively numbered, chronologically arranged set of 
volumes. Six extensively annotated volumes of Washingtons diaries were 
published first, between 1976 and 1979. The Journal of the Proceedings of the 
President, 1793-1797, essentially an administrative daybook, was published 
in 1981. Some 218 pages of Washingtons school exercises, mostly in math- 
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ematics and surveying, were also "set aside for separate publication," though 
there are at present no plans to publish them (Colonial Series, 1: 1). Meanwhile, 
Washington' s correspondence was divided into four "series," in three of 
which volumes have now been published. The Colonial Series will take Wash- 
ington from age 16 in 1748 to June 1775, when he took command of the Con- 
tinental Army. The Revolutionär)) War Series will then continue through De- 
cember 1783, when he resigned his command. The Presidential Series begins 
in September 1788 and will extend through Washingtons death in 1799. A 
projected Confederation Series, the first volume of which is scheduled for pub- 
lication in the early 1990s, will cover the extraordinarily important period be- 
tween 1784 and 1788, when Washington was deeply involved in controversies 
over the Society of the Cincinnati and the Constitution. 

The final set of published papers promises to be enormous. In 1983 the 
editor anticipated that the Colonial Series would include six to eight volumes; 
the seventh is now in press, and another three will follow it. Three volumes 
have been published in the Revolutionär)) War Series, and the third volume of 
the Presidential Series will be published soon. Those series will probably each 
include some thirty volumes, and the Confederation Series another eight. The 
volumes under review here do not include all those that have appeared to 
date, but a sample of that whole. 

The editors have apparently done everything possible to make Washing- 
ton^ records accessible: they identified, copied, and catalogued over 100,000 
documents in private and public collections in the United States and abroad, 
and those not printed are often cited and summarized in the notes. The books 
are spare in the current style of historical editing: that is, they lack the exten- 
sive interpretive introductions of Boyd's Jefferson Papers, but include clear and 
extensive annotations executed to exacting Standards and have lengthy, de- 
tailed indices. They are also printed in a readable form. 

In this great mansion, this monument of modern scholarship, George 
Washington has many places to hide. To pick up any of the early volumes is 
to realize how different they are from, for example, the Adams or Jefferson 
papers. Compare John Adams' s diary with Washington' s. Adams poured 
into his Journal accounts and comments on persons, events, books, and a 
wide-ranging set of issues that caught his attention, as well as his dreams and 
his fears, revealing himself privately as no eighteenth-century figure could 
do publicly. Washington recorded the weather, the State of his crops, his trav- 
els, visitors, and dining guests. Not that he lacked thoughts or feelings: in a 
letter to John Jay on August 1, 1786, and another to Henry Lee on October 
31, 1786, Washington expressed the most wrenching fears for the fate of the 
Revolution, even telling Lee that he was "mortified beyond expression" by 
the "clouds that have spread over the brightest morn that ever dawned upon 
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any country- His diary entries for those dates are, however, lean and im- 
personal, like those for other days. Much of his correspondence is of a similar 
character, as scholars have sometimes noted: Friedman, for example, de- 
scribes Washington's letters and diaries as " specific, formal, cliche-ridden re- 
sponses to specific, practical problems" in which his "deepest thoughts and 
values seldom surfaced" (Friedman, p. 47). 

The volumes of correspondence published first in The Papers of George Wash- 
ington might seem to confirm that impression since they catch him in the 
midst of pressing events— the early days of the Seven Years' and Revolution- 
ary Wars, the Organization of government under the newly-ratified federal 
Constitution— when he faced an abundance of practical problems, and had 
relatively little time for studied reflection. The Confederation Series, which will 
cover a period when Washington was home at Mount Vernon, yet at the Cen- 
ter of American politics, promises to be very different in character and ex- 
traordinarily important historically; indeed, the first volumes of the Presiden- 
tial Series include correspondence from 1788, before Washington's election to 
the presidency, that eloquently expresses his deepest thoughts and feelings. 
Moreover, since The Papers of George Washington includes letters to as well as 
from Washington, it provides a füll picture of his epistolatory discussions 
with others; and there is every reason to think that the further publication of 
his papers for the late 1780s will end, once and for all, the lingering suspicion, 
of which Friedman provides ample evidence, that Washington was less in- 
tellectually able than his political colleagues. 

On the other hand, Washington was a man of action; the military and plan- 
tation reports, the general Orders, the requests— for dismissal from the Ser- 
vice, Jobs, or Information about land titles— that have so prominent a place 
in his papers were the stuff of his life. If they convey less often the heroics of 
grand narrative history than distracting surface noise, the hundreds of small 
decisions that accompanied every big one, even that provides a realistic sense 
of war and of life. These volumes furnish a mass of Information for present 
and future scholars of society, agriculture, war, politics, and government (the 
presidency in particular). Nowhere, however, will readers find extensive per- 
sonal letters like those between John and Abigail Adams. Washington did not 
systematically keep his personal correspondence (except for business letters) 
until after the Revolutionary War. Moreover, all the letters Washington wrote 
his wife were, with two exceptions, destroyed by her before she died in 1802. 
The sole remaining letters— discovered by a granddaughter in the drawer of 
an inherited desk— are reprinted in the Revolutionary War Series of The Papers 
of George Washington, volume 1. 

That the Adamses scrupulously kept their private correspondence suggests 
much about them; so, too, does the destruction of the Washingtons' letters. 
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Martha Washington probably acted out of loyalty to the man she knew, a 
determinedly remote person. In The First ofMen, John Ferling describes Wash- 
ington as aloof , a man who consciously kept people at a distance and had f ew 
if any close friendships except with women and older men who posed no 
threat to him. We can glimpse that Washington in a remark he made to a 
woman who had suggested, innocently enough, that his face showed the 
pleasure with which he anticipated retirement from the presidency. "You are 
wrong," he replied; "my countenance never yet revealed my feelings." The 
Statement was not literally true: decades earlier George Mercer had described 
Washingtons facial muscles as "under perfect control, though flexible and 
expressive of deep feeling when moved by emotions" (Longmore, pp. 181, 
51). Both Ferling and Longmore testify to Washingtons natural irascible tem- 
perament: letters to trusted friends, Longmore says, sometimes "exploded 
with violent anger toward what he considered ill-treatment, incompetency, 
or betrayal" (p. 180). But in the course of the Revolutionäre War, Longmore 
Claims, Washington learned to control his feelings, and concealed them in 
public to an extent that amazed knowing observers. 

Washingtons facade, in short, was consciously assumed. On that both Fer- 
ling and Longmore agree, though their books are very different. The First of 
Men is a conventional biography that draws heavily on The Papers of George 
Washington to chronicle Washingtons life from birth to death, while The In- 
vention of George Washington examines the development of both Washington 
and the Washington image from the 1750s through the 1770s. Longmore 
states his position provocatively, describing Washington as "a consummate 
actor" (p. 183). Behind Washingtons "astounding Performance/' Longmore 
argues, lay a "desire for distinction, a yearning for public esteem that ulti- 
mately became a quest for historical immortality" (p. 211), but began more 
simply with an ambition to make it into the top rank of Virginia' s gentry. 

On Washingtons ambitiousness there is little disagreement: Abbot notes, 
for example, that Washington abandoned the respectable profession of sur- 
veyor for a military career in part because surveying would make him "no 
more than a gentlemen of the second rank" (Colonial Series 1: 18). Virginia 
gentlemen had to possess wealth sufficient to assure their "independence," 
their freedom from subservience, and the young Washington' s acquisitive- 
ness seems to Ferling almost insatiable. Ranking members of the Virginia gen- 
try were also expected to hold public office. Longmore forcefully denies the 
"Standard Interpretation" (p. 56) of Washington as a man who much preferred 
the private to public life in the years between 1758 and 1775. His Washington 
was an active and, again, ambitious participant in Virginia politics who grew 
steadily in sophistication and influence. 

Men of rank and power should also, Washington thought, have a "knowl- 
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edge of books," and be particularly acquainted with "Classical knowledge." 
The French language was another "part of polite Education." But, because 
his father died when he was eleven, Washingtons formal schooling remained 
limited: he did not attend William and Mary, much less study in England, as 
had his older brothers. His training seems to have emphasized practical 
skills— arithmetic, geometry, surveying— and provided an introduction to 
common legal forms (bills of exchange, servants' indentures, land leases and 
patents). Thereafter, Jefferson observed, Washington spent his time "in ac- 
tion chiefly, reading little," a judgment scholars, including Ferling, have gen- 
erally accepted. John Adams was harsher: it was "past dispute," he said, that 
Washington was "too illiterate, unlearned, unread for his Station and repu- 
tation." Washington was himself painfully conscious of his "defective edu- 
cation" (Longmore, pp. 213-15). 

Both in his main text and a tightly constructed appendix, Longmore argues 
that Washington made every effort to overcome that deficiency. As an adult 
he tried to learn French, and acquired through his lifetime a library of over 
900 books, about a quarter of which were on history and politics. They in- 
cluded many Standard works in the English "Country" or Opposition tradi- 
tion, such as John Trenchard and Thomas Gordon' s "Cato's Letters/' Such 
solid eighteenth-century sources were "of the sort he and his culture thought 
essential to the preparation of virtuous and effective public leadership" (p. 
214). Out of them, Longmore Claims, Washington defined the "Catonic" role 
he played, in effect inventing himself in the image of Cato, just as his coun- 
tryman later invented from the personna he assumed a national hero of 
mythic proportions. 

That Washington read books is harder to prove than that he owned them, 
and Longmore argues from effect to cause: "Although he never specifically 
mentioned reading these works," Washingtons "political Statements and his 
eventual incarnation of 'Country Party' ideas indicate familiarity with such 
writings" (p. 120). Washington, however, could have absorbed those ideas 
from Virginia' s oral political culture, from the provincial press, or from one 
work, Joseph Addison's play "The Tragedy of Cato," with which his writings 
demonstrate close familiarity. 2 Addison's protagonist eloquently presented 
all the essential elements of classic, selfless patriotism that Washington came 
to incarnate. "Cato" was characterized, Longmore says, by "temperateness 
and prudence," by having "gained complete master over his passions," dis- 
playing the noble, courageous, and virtuous sentiments of the true lover of 
his country" who was ready to sacrifice himself and his sons for Rome's sake 
(p. 173). 

Great Performances demand receptive audiences; and Americans of the 
mid-1770s desperately needed heroes to bind together their new nation and 
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to serve as modeis of those virtues republican Citizens should emulate. Tall 
(six foot three), with uncommon strength and a grace he had acquired 
through horsemanship and dancing, Washington fit the part. Unsure of his 
learning, he developed habits of reticence in the Company of educated men— 
a demeanor that was quickly interpreted as the sign of a modest, cool, de- 
termined patriot, the only sort acceptable in a country that feared power and 
those who aggressively sought it. Washington deliberately confirmed that 
perception. His care to avoid any impression of soliciting command of the 
Continental Army, his profession of inadequacy before the responsibilities 
thrust upon him, of reluctance to leave the private sphere were it not for a 
sense of public duty, all were part, Longmore argues, of a formulaic presen- 
tation that he had first used in 1755 when appointed colonel of the Virginia 
Regiment, and repeated with great effect on through his presidency. In 1775, 
he also brilliantly declined to receive any salary for his patriotic Service; in- 
stead he would submit to Congress an exact account of his expenses for com- 
pensation. Even John Adams described Washingtons "noble and disinter- 
ested" conduct as "charming" (p. 176). And so, "in the very months when 
they repudiated one George," Longmore says, Americans "embraced an- 
other" (p. 195), and instinctively celebrated him with royaüst language and 
customs. Washington became, he argues, a republicanized version of Lord 
Bolingbroke's "Patriot King," a man who could single-handedly lead his peo- 
ple toward virtue and public spirit, and so liberty and prosperity, such that 
Washingtons career and image "bridged the gap between monarch and re- 
publicanism" (pp. 204, 208, 210). 

Longmore's description of Washington as an "actor" should not be dis- 
missed summarily, given Washingtons known enthusiasm for plays, 3 and 
the "crowning touch of theater" that Wills observed in so many episodes of 
his life (Wills, p. 8). Unfortunately, the word implies a certain duplicity, a 
distinction between the performer and the role performed, that Longmore 
denies. Washington, he insists, shared the values he came to embody, and 
became what he seemed to be, an embodiment of his countrymen's highest 
ideals of leadership. 

Curiously, Ferling sometimes uses language similar to Longmore's: in 1772, 
he says, Washington "had almost the appearance of an actor, a man who 
sought to convince others to accept his view of himself " (p. 260). But he was 

"f ar more than an actor By a combination of keen Observation and diligent 

study he sought to become polished and urbane." Washington also had an 
"uncanny ability" to convince persons in authority "that he could lead, per- 
haps by impressing upon them that he embodied the very traits that they 
longed to exhibit: strength, vigor, sobriety, tenacity, virtue, maturity, deci- 
siveness, a steely toughness, an icy remoteness" (Ferling, p. 59). In inter- 
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preting the force behind those efforts, Ferling prefers the language of modern 
psychology. To him Washington was "a self-centered and self-absorbed man" 
with a "fragile self-esteem," who needed "admiration and affirmation" so "his 
nagging doubts about his capabilities and his competence" could be over- 
come. And he "adopted an aloof and formal manner" to hide his "imagined 
inadequacies" (p. 262). 

It is tempting to dismiss those judgments as more cliche-ridden than Wash- 
ington^ writings; more accurately, to the extent that Washington repeated 
cliches, they were the cliches of his time, and Ferling' s are those of ours. Fer- 
ling' s use of psychology is objectional for its reductionism. It draws conclu- 
sions that cannot be proven on the basis of textual evidence— as when he says 
the young Washington first turned toward Sally Fairfax, the wife of a friend 
and neighbor, "more as a source of self-fulfillment than from real love" be- 
cause he was "too self-absorbed" for the "warm relationship that he believed 
he wanted" (p. 35), or later, when he dismisses Washingtons expressed wish 
to remain a private man rather than become president because his "inner need 
to expand his identity was never likely to be fully satisfied" (p. 368). 

More important, Ferling' s psychohistorical argument overlooks an obvious 
and profound truth: that few living men have had better reasons for fears of 
inadequacy than Washington. Though hardly educated, he was fated to as- 
sociate with some of the most learned and intelligent men of his time; concern 
that he might be judged wanting by the likes of John Adams was demon- 
strably justified. Moreover, Washington was entrusted with enormous re- 
sponsibilities for which he was poorly prepared. When he became Com- 
mander of the Continental Army, as Ferling notes, he had never commanded 
more than a thousand soldiers or led his men against a professional European 
army. In fact, his combat experience consisted of three engagements— his ill- 
considered ambush of forty French soldiers under the Sieur de Jumonville in 
1754, which helped launch the Seven Years' War, and two one-day battles 
that ended in disaster, his somewhat ignominious surrender at Fort Necessity 
and Braddock's defeat of 1755. Similarly, Washington had no civil adminis- 
trative experience before he became president. On both occasions, the men 
around him insisted that his task was nothing less than to save his country, 
which could not have settled his nerves. Through it all Washington perse- 
vered with a courage and a stability that Ferling admires almost despite him- 
self . Edmund Morgan went further, celebrating Washingtons use of both mil- 
itary and civil power as evidence of "genius." Only after the fact of his 
successes could Washington' s inadequacies be described as "imagined." Un- 
der the circumstances, the proper subject of historical inquiry would seem to 
be the sources of Washington's strength, not his weaknesses. 

The places to Start in addressing that issue is his papers, particularly the 
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rare but valuable private letters— which turn out to be remarkably like his 
other writings. Washington' s surviving letters to his wife, of June 18 and 23, 
1775, professed his "unalterable affection" less in words than in plans of ac- 
tion for her welfare, and described his appointment as Commander of the 
Continental Army much as he had in addressing Congress: he had not sought 
the appointment, but "used every endeavour in my power to avoid it," not 
only from an unwillingness to part with his family "but from a consciousness 
of its being a trust too great for my Capacity." He added that, as "a kind of 
destiny . . . has thrown me upon this Service," he hoped it would culminate 
in "some good purpose" (Revolutionär^/ War Series, 1: 3-5, 27). 

Letters in the first two volumes of the Presidential Series are similar. Only 
"a kind of inevitable necessity," a "fate" manifested in the unanimous call of 
his country, and a hope that he might "reconcile contending parties" brought 
him to accept the presidency (1: 136, 376). His moving "to the chair of gov- 
ernment" would be, he said, 

accompanied with feelings not unlike those of a culprit who is going to the place 
of his execution: so unwilling am I, in the evening of a life nearly consumed in 
public cares, to quit a peaceful abode for an Ocean of difftculties, without that 
competency of political skill— abilities & inclination which is necessary to manage 
the heim. . . . Integrity & firmness is all I can promise— these, be the voyage long 
or short; never shall foresake me although I may be deserted by all men. For of 
the consolations which are to be derived from these (under any circumstances) 
the world cannot deprive me. [To Henry Knox, Mount Vernon, April 1, 1789; 
Presidential Series II: 2] 

The final, moving sentence recalls a line from Addison' s "Cato" that Wash- 
ington once used in praising a young officer for his leadership in the ill-fated 
expedition against Quebec: "It is not in the power of man to command suc- 
cess, but you have done more— you have deserved it" (Longmore, p. 174). 
"Cato," it should be said, failed to withstand the tyranny of Julius Caesar, 
and ended his life by suicide. Faced with challenges before which any sane 
man would fear failure, Washington consoled himself with the thought, 
drawn from Addison' s "Cato," that victory as the world saw it was at best a 
fallible sign of human success. It was more important that a man embody an 
"integrity & firmness" that deserved victory; indeed, to achieve so high a 
personal Standard was to be successful. That conviction, and the sense of seif 
that it depended upon, must have sustained Washington through the days 
of darkness, and contributed in the end to his triumphs. 

Such letters are as eloquent as any in the collected papers of the nation's 
founders, and suggest strongly that Washington was what he seemed to be, 
that the public man and private man were the same. Indeed, Gouverneur 
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Morris told Washington explicitly that "your friends know you possess" those 
"Talents and Virtues" which the World believed him to have (December 6, 
1788; Presidential Series 1: 166). If so, we will never push past the image to find 
a familiär and congenial private man. The notion that we should do so is 
profoundly modern, traceable to the nineteenth Century' s concern with feel- 
ings and its emphasis on the private, both of which conflicted with the pre- 
vious Century' s "Catonic" insistence that private needs, even the private seif, 
give way to the needs of the public. Eighteenth-century leaders who most 
fully achieved the ideals of their time, melding the private into the public seif 
until the two were indistinguishable, are precisely those we have the most 
difficulty "knowing," and whom we have translated into what are now dis- 
torting myths with a distinctly Victorian flavor: Washington became the 
somewhat catatonic (not "Catonic") and invincibly boring incarnation of hon- 
esty and other simple virtues that children should acquire, Samuel Adams a 
bizarre cross between Robespierre and Boss Tweed remembered, anachro- 
nistically but familiarly, as "Sam." 4 

To understand so quintessentially eighteenth-century a figure as Washing- 
ton, the language of the theater, or of modern psychology, is far less helpful 
than those eighteenth-century terms at the center of Douglass Adair's cele- 
brated essay on "Farne and the Founding Fathers." American revolutionary 
leaders began their lives, he argued, seeking "honor," the esteem of their 
contemporaries for conduct appropriate to persons of dignity and Standing. 
With the Revolution, however, they came to crave "fame," the esteem of pos- 
terity. As their aspirations evolved, they adopted new heroes, often drawn 
from the classical world. By that process the events of the Revolution trans- 
formed men like Washington, who found themselves caught by "fate" or 
"destiny," creating in rather uninspiring provincials the epic talent it de- 
mands. 5 

Aspiring to greatness is not "acting" (or pretending); men transformed in 
an effort to realize their culture's highest Standards of public behavior, and 
whose success is publicly recognized, are not "inventions." Even the mythic 
image of Washington evolved at first in a way that suggests less inventiveness 
than a reflection of historical reality. The early nineteenth-century's image of 
Washington, whose convictions were resolutely antimonarchical, was not 
that of a king (the most persistently populär portraits of him are the unpre- 
tentious paintings of Gilbert Stuart), nor that of a Moses, but, as Garry Wills 
demonstrated, a Cincinnatus, like the early Roman hero who laid down his 
plow when called to rescue his country, then took it up again when his public 
mission had been accomplished. Washington's career, with its many victo- 
ries, fit that classical model more closely than the model of Cato. 

Adair's terms suggest also the degree to which Washington was not trans- 
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formed, the extent to which he failed to embody the ideals of the Revolution. 
Throughout his life, even after his fame was established, Washington contin- 
ued to be concerned for his honor, an aspiration which, Adair notes, was not 
just time-bound but traditionally elitist. Having successfully sought for him- 
self the economic basis for personal independence, he had no conviction, it 
seems, that a similar independence should be widely dispensed through the 
population of the republic. His vast acres in the west were farmed by tenants, 
black slaves, or white indentured servants under the direction of his over- 
seers, and his "expansionist vision foresaw, not a Jeffersonian freeholders' 
empire, but the spread of the traditional System of land tenure, labor rela- 
tions, and racial and class hierarchy." Similarly, the educational reforms he 
favored would have provided for children of the poor a "mechanical" edu- 
cation oddly reminiscent of his own, but strikingly distinct from that for 
"young Gentlemen of good families" with a "high sense of honour" (Long- 
more, pp. 107, 216). Even Washingtons cultivation of remoteness, which, as 
Edmund Morgan noted, contributed to the effectiveness of his command, 
seems part of a distant, traditionally hierarchical social world: a leader too 
familiär with his subordinates, he advised, sacrifices that respect essential to 
command; or, again, keep subordinates "at a proper distance; for they will 
grow upon familiarity, in proportion as you will sink in authority" (Morgan, 
p.7). 

It would be misleading, however, to describe Washington as a Commander 
with an archaic eighteenth-century style that has no relevance for the twen- 
tieth Century. The White House was recently occupied by a man who was in 
fact an actor, and loved to perform a role defined for him each day by his staff 
while carefully protecting an "affable, charming, serene, optimistic, and in- 
nocent" identity that was as fitted to the demands of our time as Washingtons 
cold and distant personna was to his. 6 More akin to Washington are those 
modern leaders who also cherished an aloofness, Charles DeGaulle, for one, 
or Secretary of State George Marshall, who insisted on referring even to close 
colleagues by their last names. Is it an accident that all three— Washington, 
DeGaulle, and Marshall— were military men, or that their claims to fame lie 
in a masterly exercise of power? Their authority militated against the de- 
meaning demand for private Information about leaders, which reaches its 
nadir in the regularly issued and unnecessarily detailed medical reports on 
the president. If we would recover not majestic but dignified as well as ef- 
fective leadership, we can still learn from Washington. 

Pauline Maier, History Faculty, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is at work on 
a book that will trace the impact of the American Revolution on American society 
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between Independence and the Civil War. This essay was written under a graut front 
the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
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